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was impending. With nerves on edge we peered
out into the darkness. There was whispering
among the comrades : te Remember not to use up
your last bullet. If we are captured by the Moors
we shall not just be shot, they will cut us up alive
with their bayonets." Our cartridge cases lay open,
and our hands were on the bolt, but there was no
attack. The rumour went round that the Moors,
disheartened by the cold, had refused to attack.
Later on in the night, on other sectors of the front,
machine-guns began to bark again like dogs suddenly
gone mad, but over our heads only a few stray
bullets came buzzing by now and then like vicious
wasps or buried themselves with a thud in the
stones of the breastwork. Our real foes were
not enemy bullets but the cold and the rain.
Throughout that first night the downpour was un-
ceasing. Gradually the suspense was eased, and
when only the sentries were on the watch, we lay
huddled together swathed in our blankets and
shivering on the gleaming wet stones. Thus dawn
broke upon us while more inky grey masses of cloud
slowly approached from behind the mountains of
the West. Ice-cold mists trailed over us, enveloping
us again and again for minutes at a time. There
was not a ray of sun all day. By this time our shoes
and socks were drenched, and our blankets were
weighing like lead upon our shoulders. There was